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Week Ending 21st September, 1963 



AT THE NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF CHILDREN’S ART 


Here and on pages 6 and 7 
we show some of the successful 
entries for the Sunday Mirror 
National Exhibition of 
Children's Art. The exhibition 
is open from 10 a.m: to 7 p.m. 
(on Sundays from 2p.m.to 6p.m.) 
every day until 30th September 
at the Roya! Institute Galleries 
in Piccadilly, London. After 
that it goes to the provinces 
and no-one interested in art 
should miss it. 

| © Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1963 | 


Since the exhibition started as 
a yearly event in 1948, over half 
a million entries have been sent 
in. That's an average of over 
35,000 paintings, drawings, 
sculptures, and craft-works a 
year. 

The big prize is a £300 art 
training award. There is also 
a £50 grant, for buying 
materials, to the school sub¬ 
mitting the best craft entries. 
Other awards go to individual 
artists and their schools. 


The exhibition will be on 
view at Plymouth (City 
Museum) 11th October—10th 
November; Cheltenham (Art 
Gallery) 23rd November—21st 
December; Bath (Victoria Art 
Gallery) 11th January—8th 
February; Sheffield (City 
Museum) 22nd February—14th 
March; Glasgow (Art Gallery) 
4th April—2nd May; and 
London (South London Art 
Gallery, Peckham) 12th July— 
1st August. 



11 The Scene of a Fire ” (frieze, poster paint) by Gordon Miller (13) 
and James Kennedy (14) of Dennistoun Secondary School, Glasgow 


“ Elephant ” (Terra Cotta) by John Winn (14), Bushloe High School, 
Wigston Magna, Leicestershire 
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TOP DOG OF 
THE RAF 

Twenty-four of the best RAF 
police dogs will compete for the 
title of “top dog” in trials to be 
held at Debden, Essex, from 23rd 
to 25th September. Night tests 
will be the most important, as it 
is by alertness at night in guarding 
valuable equipment that the dogs 
best serve the RAF. 

Marks wiil be awarded for wind 
scenting; fearlessness in face of 
gunfire; jumping; attacking and 
escorting arrested persons; and 
refusal to touch poisoned food. 
The winner will gain the Sabre 
Trophy and champion dog-coat. 

1,000 worth £125,000 

The RAF has a thousand 
Alsatian police dogs, worth about 
£125,000, and the value of the 
equipment they guard runs into 
many millions of pounds. One 
dog and his handler are considered 
to be as useful as five sentries 
without dogs. 

CARAVAN SHOW 

A caravan theatre is a feature of 
the International Caravan Exhibi¬ 
tion at Earls Court, London, 18th- 
28th September. In it will be given 
performances of a playlet called 
Journey to Rome, which demon¬ 
strates how easy it is to take a 
caravan abroad. 

Among the many caravans will 
be one specially made as a display- 
unit for the Duke of Edinburgh 
Award Scheme. 

THUMPING BIG 
GONG 

Among 10,000 instruments on 
show at the British Musical 
Instrument Fair in London was 
a £1,000 gong nearly five feet in 
diameter. It is said to be one of 
only three of its kind in the world 
(another of the three belongs to 
the King of Thailand). The one 
on show was made in Switzerland, 
where gongs are produced for 
export to Thailand. 



KEEPING HIS 
FEATHERS DRY 


Big Chief Spotted Back, in 
full costume, found that one 
of the pale-faces’ black um¬ 
brellas was mighty useful 
when he visited London the 
other day. He is an Omaha 
Indian and was one of a 
party from Nebraska, USA, 
on a European tour to en¬ 
courage trade and tourists 
for the benefit of his home 
State. 

TWO BROTHERS- 
TWO SHARKS 

Two brothers, one aged 16 and 
the other eight, each caught a blue 
shark weighing exactly 961b. off 
Looe, Cornwall, the other day. 
The eight-year-old, Jeremy Wells, 
thus became the youngest member 
of the Shark Angling Club of 
Great Britain. To belong to the 
club, you have to catch a shark 
weighing at least 751b. 

Ian, the elder brother, qualified 
in 1961. 


The Sunday Mirror 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF CHILDREN S ART 


Royal Institute Galleries, 
195, Piccadilly, London, 
W.l. Admission 1/-. 
Children (under 16) 6d. 


6th to 30th September, 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Mondays to Saturdays. 
2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Sundays. 


FREE ADMISSION FOR SCHOOL PARTIES 
PAINTINGS * DRAWINGS * SCULPTURE 
POTTERY ; i : TOYS 


Over 500 exhibits by boys and 
girls aged 5 to 16 selected 
from an original entry of 
over 40,000 


Advisory Committee: 
Sir Herbert Read, 

Mr. Eric Austen, 

Mr. Hubert Dalwood, 
Mr. Andrew Nairn, 
Mr. Victor Pasmore, 
Mr. R. R. Tomlinson, 
Mr. Frank Tuckett. 
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It seems to me... 



IWIOST readers will have 
noticed already that 
CN looks different this 
week. And, if you’re the 
sort of person who glances 
through a paper before 
reading it, you will probably 
have spotted that there are 
several new features in this 
issue in addition to your 
old favourites. 

Here in the CN offices 
we have been working hard 
to make the paper more 
lively and interesting than 
it has ever been before. 
We have enjoyed doing it-— 
and we hope you like the 
result ! 

I HAVE now paid a num- 
1 ber of visits to the 
National Exhibition of 
Children’s Art, and each 
time I have been impressed 
by . the high standard and 
remarkable variety of the 
exhibits. The pictures and 
models range from the very 
fine to the very odd, but 
they do have one thing in 
common — they all look 


Here is 16-year-old Barry 
Barker of Bow, London, 
winner of the Sunday Mirror 
£300 Art Training Award in 
the National Exhibition of 
Children’s Art, 1963. For 
technical reasons it has not 
been possible to reproduce 
his coloured picture in black 
and white in C N. 

as though they were great 
fun to paint or make. 

This week’s CN—which 
is on sale at the Exhibition 
—is really a “ Children’s 
Art Exhibition Special.” 


1 IMAGINE that almost 
1 all of you are back at 
school by now, and this 
reminds me of some pupils 
of a Nottinghamshire 
school who “went back ” 
almost as soon as they had 
broken up. 

They’ve been to school 
once a week during the 
holiday — at their own 
request too ! Why? Well, 
one boy said he was anxious 
to get on with his school 
work because he wanted to 
become a doctor, while a 
number of others said they 
were bored at home. 
“School,” one girl said, 
“ is much more fun 1 ” 

What about you ? I’ll 
publish as many of the 
best letters on this subject 
as there is room for in the 
Readers’ Letters column of 
our 9th October issue, and 
will pay ten shillings to the 
writer of each. Letters to 
arrive here by next Wednes¬ 
day, 25th September, please. 

Ike E Cktw 
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KNOW YOUR NEWS 


By our Special Correspondent 


VOODOO REPUBLIC 

^TTEMPTS have recently been made by Haiti ‘ patriots’ 
to smash the ‘Voodoo dictatorship’ of President 
Francois Duvalier. But most of the four million French- 
speaking people of this poor and fear-ridden Negro 
republic in the Caribbean support their present leader. 

DC. Duvalier—known as 



Papa Doc’—is kept in office 
by three armies (all spying on 
each other) and a secret police 
organisation, the Tonton 
Macoutes. And the President 
also relies on voodoo to retain 
the political power he seized 
six. years ago. 

Superstitious people 

The word Voodoo comes 
from the French Creole 
vaudoux, signifying a Negro 
sorcerer or magician. The 
basis of Voodoo is witchcraft. 

For a long time past the 
rulers of Haiti have claimed 
that they can conjure up and 
control evil spirits, and in this 
way they have terrorised and 
bent a superstitious people to 
their will. Their enemies are 


usually just ‘spirited’ away, 
and some disappear for good. 

Haiti shares with the Spanish¬ 
speaking Dominican Republic 
the tropical island of 
Hispaniola, the largest West 
Indian island after Cuba. The 
island was discovered by 
Columbus in 1492. He called 
it La Espanola, or Little 
Spain, which afterwards became 
Hispaniola. 

Troubled history 

Haiti has had a very 
troubled history. Its original 
settlers, who were French, 
wiped out the simple people 
they found there and brought 
in Negro slaves from West 
Africa. After that, for some 
two centuries. Haiti prospered. 
But in Napoleon's time, the 
Negro slaves rose against their 


Dr. Francois Duvalier, 
President of Haiti. 



masters, who were now 
aristocratic Haitians in whose 
veins flowed the mixed blood 
of France and Africa. 

In the end, after much more 
trouble, the descendants of 
these slaves prevailed. A 
century ago last month, Haiti 
became a Republic, roughly 
about the same time as 
Dominica threw off the Spanish 
yoke. 

Since then, a hundred 
revolutions have reduced Haiti 
to an economic ruin. Some 
£25,000,000 of aid has been 
poured into Haiti by the 


United States and the United 
Nations in the past ten years. 
All in vain. The aid has been 
soaked up, but the land has 
fallen into decay. 

Negro hope 

‘Papa Doc’ is nevertheless 
the only hope of his Negro 
people. That is why recent 
attempts at invasion failed. 

The attempts were carried 
out by a few hundred Haitian 
exiles from neighbouring 
Dominica. This has aroused 
Haitian fears that the 
Dominican Government, which 


came to office in recent years 
after the overthrow of the 
dictator Trujillo, wants to grab 
the whole island. Haiti has 
complained to UN. 

Cuba’s stormy Prime 
Minister, Fidel Castro, only 50 
miles from Haiti across the 
sea, is also ‘ interested' in the 
situation. 

The whole outlook in this 
area is a headache for the 
Western Powers, whose provi¬ 
sion of money for helping Haiti 
has been used, it is claimed, to 
prop up ‘ Papa Doc's ’ regime 
in the Voodoo Republic. 



Dear Sir,—When we visited 
some friends who live on 
the hill at Winton overlooking 
Bournemouth and Hurn, we saw 
the new BAC 111 Short Haul 
airliner on its maiden flight. 

At 5 pm. the scheduled take-off 
time, we all looked eagerly 
towards Hurn Airport, only to be 
told the take-off was not to be till 
7 pm owing to braking trouble. 
After watching a report on 
■Tonight, we walked to the top of 
the hill to gaze down at the trees 
which hid the airport’s main run¬ 
way. At 7.30 we were joined by 
the rest of our family, who said 
that the one-eleven was on the 


end of the runway and about to 
take off. We could just see its 
very high tailplane turning 
between the gaps in the trees. 

The next moment the shining 
airliner soared up from the air¬ 
port, using only half the long 
runway, at a very steep angle. 
Then it banked into a sharp left- 
hand turn, bringing it almost over¬ 
head, before it turned away to the 
right and became a tiny dot in the 
sky near the setting sun. 

Half-an-hour or so later it came 
back, passing right overhead 
before a sharp banking left-hand 
turn and a perfect touchdown. 

John Rayner, Stoneleigh, Epsom, 
Surrey. 


ANY VIEWS? 

Dear Sir,—I have started to 
collect “Map” postcards, a very 
interesting and educational hobby, 
and also a cheap one. The cards 
have a map of a town, county, or 
region, and serve as a souvenir of 
a visit. 

I would be glad if readers in 
different parts of the country 
would send me a card of their 
town or county, with their name 
and address on the back. 

I would send in return either a 
postcard of my locality, or the 
cost of the card and postage. 

Jonathan Finegold, 

3 Clarence Avenue, Palm Bay, 
Margate. 

PS. If anyone knows the correct 
term for this collecting, would 
they please let me know. 

TALKING ORGAN 

Dear Sir,—Your article, Organ 
That Talked in Church (issue 
dated 31st August), reminded me 
of a holiday in Heidelberg, 
Germany. 

My father is a radio ham and 
he was transmitting from Heidel¬ 
berg. A man came into the tent 
and said: “ You’re coming through 
on the church organ ! ” 

Another case of the “ organ 
that talked.” 

J. Margolis (8), 

Ilford, Essex. 


CAT ON A WALL 



Dear Sir,—I am enclosing a 
photograph of a cat up a wall. 
The building is the showroom of a 
motor company at the moment, 
but about 50 years ago it was part 
of a hotel on Brighton’s sea¬ 
front. 

The architect put the cat there 
as a sign of good luck, and it is 
repainted black every year. 

I would like to hear from any 
other C N reader who knows of 
any odd features in their home 
town. 

Richard Jackson (11)* 

7 Beech Grove, 

Higher Beverjdean, Brighton. 


OUT FOR THE 
INNS ! 

Dear Sir—I read that Charlotte 
Jackson (issue dated 31st August) 
collects inn names. This is quite 
a coincidence as my brother and 
I have just started to do the same. 
We have collected about 100 
names in two weeks. 

There are some very unusual 
ones, such as the Dog and 
Pheasant, The Spotted Cow, The 
Flying Bull, The Donkey, The 
Heron, all of them connected with 
animals. Some are connected with 
people: The Queen, The Prince of 
Wales. The Sir Colin Campbell, 
The Lord Clyde. 

We started this hobby because 
around this part of the country 
there seem to be many inns. 

AH the family help us in this 
unusual, exciting, and interesting 
hobby. 

Madeleine Thompson (13), 

Hindhead, Surrey. 


HAS ANYBODY SEEN 
MY BUDDY ? 

Dear Sir,—I thought C N 
readers would be interested to hear 
about the escape of Buddy, my 
bird. 

He flew away and J put up 
many notices reporting his 
absence. A girl phoned up and 
said that she had seen one of the 
notices. I went to her school— 
and there was Buddy! 

I think I am one of the few 
who got a lost bird back. 

Susan Davis. 

London, N.W.ll, 
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MORE HOME¬ 
WORK PLEASEl 

According to their bead- 
master, Arab schoolchildren 
in Aden think they haven’t 
been getting enough honied 
work—so British Servicemen 
are helping to slake the 
youngsters’ thirst for know¬ 
ledge. From the RAF 
broadcasting station new 
programmes are being 
transmitted for Arab school- 
children studying for the 
GCE examination. The first 
deals with English literature, 
and next month programmes 
on music to GCE standard 
will be introduced. 


WHAT? WHEN? WHERE? 

It is the three-wheeled jet car which 
set up a new land speed record of 
408 m.p.h. on 5th August at the 
Bonneville Salt Flats in the United 
States. 


American sculptor, Felix de Weldon, dwarfed by the figures he 
has carved. They are for a Memorial and represent cavalry 
officers of the Confederate (Southern) Forces in the American 
Civil War of 1861-65. 


INGATESTONE: National 

Traction Engine Rally in this 
small Essex town near 
Chelmsford, 21st September 


LONDON : Hound Association’s 
First Championship Show, 21st 
September 


BARNSTAPLE: Annual Fair 
and Carnival, from I8tFi-2 1st 
September 
DUNSTABLE : Statute Fair in 
this Bedfordshire town on 
23rd September 


NOUVELLES 
DE FRANCE 
La Grande 
Echelle 

C’est une aventuro peu banale 
qui est arrivee dans la nuit a 
un chef de laboratoire de la 
Faculty des Sciences de Bor¬ 
deaux, M. Claude Suite. 

Vers 19 heures, le concierge 
avail ferine a cle toutes Tes 
porles, bloquant dans 1’une des 
pieces M. Suire, qui, fort 
occupe a ses experiences, ne 
s'etait aperpu de rien. 

Vers 23 heures, voulant 
quitter la piece, il frappa, 
poussa des cris mais ne fut pas 
entendu. II dccida d’alerter Ics 
passants et, du haul du 
troisieme eiage, reussit a pre 
venir un pirton, qui alerta Ies 
pompiers, el e’esf avec la 
grande echelle de soixante 
metres que M. Suire put sortir 
de son laboratoire et rctrouver 
la liberte apres plusieurs heures 
de claustration. 

A 10s. 6d. book token will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
the best translation received by Wednes¬ 
day, 25th September. Send to: Nouvelles 
de France, Children’s Newspaper, 
Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 31st August winner: 
John Whelptan, 169 Valley Road, 
Sherwood, Nottingham. 


WIDE WORLD 


THREE YEARS IN 
A BOTTLE 

A message in a bottle thrown 
overboard three years ago by the 
lone trans-Atlantic yachtsman, 
Francis Chichester, has been 
picked up in the West Indies and 
the faded message returned to him 
at his home in Hampshire. 

Mr. Chichester threw the bottle 
in when he was approaching New 
York after sailing 3,516 miles. It 
then drifted south for about 1,420 
miles to Grand Turk Island in the 
British West Indies, and was prob¬ 
ably still at sea when he made 
another Atlantic crossing last year. 


LICHFIELD : Dr. Johnson anniversary 
celebrations, 21st September. The 
picture shows Dame Oliver’s school, 
where the young Samuel Johnson 
(born 18th September, 1709) learned 
his letters 


WHAT? WHEN? 
WHERE? 

This strange-looking vehicle was In the news 
recently. Do you know what it is, and when 
and where it made news ? 

Answer at foot of column 3 . 


DANCING COINS 

For over a hundred years people 
have thrown coins into a pool 
formed by springs gushing up 
from the earth at Hamurana, New 
Zealand. The surging water 
prevents the coins from sinking 
and keeps them dancing until they 
become embedded in a crevice. 

Recently skin divers braved the 
ice-cold pool and brought up aver 
10,000 coins, which have been 
given to a school for handicapped 
children. 


TAKING CLOTHES OFF A TREE 

A MONG the many boys and girls who helped to pick plums and damsons 
" in the Vale of Evesham in Worcestershire were two African boys. But, 
in their own country, they gather something very different from fruit—for 
in Uganda there is a tree whose bark can be made into excellent clothes! 


COOL FISHING 

A new yacht for the Sheik of 
Bahrein, a State in the Persian 
Guif, has closed circuit television 
so that he can watch the float on 
his fishing line from the cool 
comfort of an air-conditioned 
state-room. 


John Rubongoya and William 
Mukasa, who come from Bunyoro 
in Western Uganda and are now 
on holiday with their parents, 
explained the remarkable tree to 
the English boys and girls during 
a break in the fruit picking. 

The tree is 35 to 40 feet high, 
has spreading green foliage and a 
silvery-grey trunk about two feet 
thick. If you want to make some 


clothes, you first scrape the rough 
outer bark from the tree. Then 
you peel off the smooth inner 
bark. It’s about a quarter-of-an- 
inch thick and must be handled 
carefully. 

This inner bark is laid on a 
wooden board and beaten with a 
mallet until it becomes soft and 
pliable. As the beating proceeds 
the bark gets thinner and thinner 


SHAKY LIVING 

Unesco experts have recommended that an observatory 
should be set up on the slopes of the Mount Agung volcano 
on the island of Bali, in Indonesia. This is the volcano which 
erupted earlier this year and covered an area stretching to 30 
miles from the crater with a foot-deep blanket of ash. 

The men in the observatory to be “dangerously threatening,” 

and it is proposed that similar 
observatories should be set up on 
the slopes of ail of them. 

With a watch being kept for 
eruptions, farmers could cultivate 
the very fertile land in the 
surrounding area. And studies of 
the volcanoes would provide 
information useful far future 
harnessing of geothermal energy— 
the heat of the Earth itself. 


men in 

would lead isolated lives, for it is 
also recommended that no-one 
else should be allowed to live 
within six miles of the crater, this 
area being permanently dangerous. 
But the observatory watchers 
themselves, equipped with delicate 
instruments, would get warning of 
a coming eruption in time to escape. 

Indonesia has 172 active vol¬ 
canoes, all of which are reported 


until finally it has all the appear¬ 
ance of a handsome cloth. It is 
possible to produce two or three 
dress-lengths from one tree. The 
cloth, which ranges in colour from 
russet to yellow, is durable and 
can be worked with needle and 
thread. 

Nowadays, bark-cloth is not 
much in vogue for wear in the 
towns, but in the villages it is 
still popular. 

“It is in great demand for 
ceremonies, ” said William 
Mukasa. “ Our Mukama, who is 
one of the four kings who live'in 
different parts of Uganda, always 
wears it during the celebrations to 
commemorate the anniversary of 
his accession.”' 

Bark-cloth is used for women’s 
dresses and men’s suits, curtains, 
cushion-covers, table-mats and 
chair coverings. There are very 
few African homes where bark- 
cloth is not used in some way. 

The bark-cloth tree is native to 
Uganda, growing where there is 
good rainfall. 

The bark can be removed once 
a year without harming the tree. 
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NEW GIRLS MAKE NEWS . . . 


CTARTING a new term? A 
new school? So is Princess 
Anne, who goes as a new girl lo 
Benenden School in Kent on 
Friday (20th). 

Hie mixed feelings of excitement 
and “stage fright” are much the 
same for all new girls, but for 
the Princess it must be an even 
more difficult time than for most 
newcomers, because, at 13, this 
will be her first term at any 
school. Up till now she has been 
taught privately at home. 


Unlike many of you who can 
rush home after school to tell 
Mum all about the happenings on 
your first day. Princess Anne won't 
be able to do that. 

During the term she will see her 
parents only two or three times, 
according to the school rules. 
She will be treated exactly the 
same as the other pupils and will 
have to do the same chores of 
bed-making, washing-up, and 
occasionally waiting at table. Her 
pocket money of £2 per term 
works out at less than four 
shillings a week, and is the same 
as the other girls get. She will 
wear the uniform that all juniors 
wear at Benenden—blue gym tunic 


and white bleuse, with an orange 
and black tie—which are her 
House colours. 

■ Princess Anne will be in one of 
the six boarding-houses of the 
school, which stands in 200 acres 
of ground. There are 16 tennis 
courts, seven lacrosse pitches, a 
swimming pool, and a lake. The 
girls also go in for judo and 
fencing and take part in the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Award Scheme. 

Princess Anne will be the first 
daughter of a reigning monarch 
to go to boarding school—but to 
her school friends she will simply 
be a girl called Anne. 


Benenden School was founded in Bickley, Kent, in 1923. A year later 
It moved to Hemstead Park, an old manor outside the village of 
Benenden, near Cranbrook, Kent. 

Left : Pupils read the exciting news that Princess Anne will be coming 
to their school. 


5 



Another royal newcomer to 
Benenden is Princess Basma 
(12), youngest sister of King 
Hussein of Jordan. Her favour¬ 
ite subject is history. She speaks 
English and French fluently 


=y!llllill!lll!ll!l SSSTERSmiiiiiiiHiiiiiii= 




BUILDING A BIG SHIP 
OUT OF THE RAIN 

A NYBODY who has seen a shipyard, with the hull of a big 
vessel taking shape and hundreds of men at work high 
up on her structure or deep down in the hollow depths of her, 
will have realised that ship-building is an open air job, at the 
mercy of the weather. 


But over in Sweden they have 
found out a way of constructing 
big ships largely under coyer and 
on the conveyor belt system. 


At Gothenburg, on the Atlantic 
coast, the Swedish Prime Minister 
opened the Arendal shipyard early 
this summer. It will cut the time 


taken to build the hull of a big 
ship by half. 

In this yard, the ship will be 
put together, section by section, 
in a huge assembly hall with side 
doors opening on to the building 
docks. 

The hall is fed by a conveyor 
belt, well over half a mile long. 


which runs from plate-yard, 
mould-shop, plate-shop, and weld¬ 
ing-shop. 

As the components pass along 
the belt—which is controlled by 
television—they are assembled in 
the hall. < 

Section by Section 

The stem section is dealt with 
first and, when put together with 
its piping and pumps, is pushed 
out of the hall into the adjoining 
dry dock. Then the next section 
is completed and joined to the 
stern section—and so on. At last 
the whole of the hull, complete 
with its lighter internal fittings, is 


standing in the now flooded dock, 
where cranes are ready to hoist 
in the engines. 

The vessel must be floating 
before this is done. 

The Arendal shipyard has a 
short waterfront, but extends over 
100 yards inland. The two build¬ 
ing docks can take two 25,000-ton 
tankers side by side. 

This indoor building means that 
the ship’s plates are dealt with at 
a temperature which does not vary 
and are kept clean. They don't 
go rusty either, as in conventional 
shipbuilding, because they are 
painted before they leave the hall 
for the open air. 



This is the layout of the new Arendal shipyard at Gothenburg, 
Sweden. The black arrows show the direction of the flow of 
components from the various “ shops ” along a conveyor belt. 
They arrive at the big central hall (marked Gotaverken) and are 
there put together, in sections, the stern section first. Thus 
the hull of the ship gradually emerges backwards from the hall 
into the dry dock seen in the foreground. 
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HOW WE RUN 
OUR COUNTRY 


WHEN UNIONS MEET EMPLOYERS 


|N Britain the “terms of service” of the great majority of 
workers—i.e. such matters as wages, hours, holidays, and 
so on—are decided by voluntary agreements between 
employers’ associations and trade unions. 


In some industries, negotiations 
between employers’ associations 
and trade unions are started as 
the need arises. 

In others, there are joint councils 
or committees which meet at 
regular intervals. 

In industries where these volun¬ 
tary bodies do not exist, Wages 
Councils or Images Boards have 
been set up. These consist of 
equal numbers of representatives 
of employers and workers, together 
with some independent members. 

Matters which prove difficult to 
settle by negotiation are sometimes 
passed on for judgment to 


independent conciliators or 
arbitrators. 

A conciliator is an independent 
person who simply helps the two 
sides in a dispute to reach agree¬ 
ment But an arbitrator is like 
an umpire or a referee and both 
sides agree to accept his decision, 
whatever it may be. 

Some industries have their own 
special arrangements for this, but 
the Ministry of Labour provides a 
conciliation and arbitration 
service, which is extensively used. 

The Minister of Labour can 
also refer a dispute to the 
Industrial Court, This is a per- 



Representati ves of union and employers in an informal talk. 


manent body and normally consists 
of three members—a president, one 
member experienced in represent¬ 
ing employers, and one in repre¬ 
senting workpeople. 

The Minister of Labour also has 
the power to appoint a Court of 
Inquiry. This is really a means of 
telling the public the facts of a 
dispute and a report on them has 
to be laid before Parliament. 

Although the recommendations 
contained in the report are not 
binding on the parties to the dis¬ 
pute, they often provide the basis 
for further negotiations which lead 
to a settlement. 

Direct action 

You will see that there are many 
ways available of settling disputes 
between employers and workers. 
Usually agreement is obtained by 
one of these methods of negotia¬ 
tion and conciliation. Occasionally, 
however, these methods break 
down and no agreement is 
reached. Then direct action, 
usually in the form of a “strike” 
or lock-out (which both mean 
a stoppage of work) becomes 
necessary. 

It is completely wrong, however, 
to think that all disputes lead to 
stoppage of work—they do not. 
The vast majority are settled by 
the methods which have been 
mentioned here. 


Next week STRIKES 

AND LOCK-OUTS 



WHY DOES A GLOW-WORM GLOW? 


piRST o£ all, a glow-worm is not a worm of any kind, but 
a beetle. However, it does give out light. 



The wingless female glow¬ 
worm, which does most of 
the u glowing.” 


The female is the more efficient 
at “glowing," and the reason for 
this is that the bluish-green light 
is a signal to male glow-worms 
showing where the female is. The 
males have wings and can fly, 
while the females are wingless. 
The females can’t find the males, 
so the males have to find them. 

Because the females are wing¬ 
less, they are the ones that are 
more often found, and their rather 
grub-like appearance may have 
given rise to the name glow-worm. 
The males, however, do look like 
beetles. 

The light is reproduced by two 
special organs situated under the 
rear end of the body, and it is 
interesting that these beetles seem 
to be able to control the light. 

Another really fascinating thing 
is the fact that the “glow” is 
present in this insect at all stages— 
egg, larva, pupa and the com¬ 


pletely developed beetle, though 
what advantage this may be in 
the egg stage is not dear. 

When the breeding season comes 
round, the female climbs up a 
blade of grass or a tall leaf so that 
she is more likely to attract a 
male. 

No less remarkable than this 
method of advertising for a mate 

-by- 

Maxwell Knight 


is the food glow-worms eat and 
the way it is tackled. 

Both the larvae and the adult 
beetles feed on small snails, though 
it seems that the adults feed less. 

Glow-worms are equipped with 
curved jaws, called mandibles. 
These have a kind of channel run¬ 
ning through them, along which a 
juice is passed into the body of the 
victim. This liquefies the flesh, 
and the glow-worm sucks in the 
liquid. 


The Children's Newspep 



Portrait of Utting ” (wash drawing) by Nicholas Htimby (13), Cray Valle 
Technical School, Kent. 



Figure and Bicycle” (postercolouron newspaper) by Miranda Ellis (IS), 
The Hall School, Wincanton, Somerset. 



“Night Skyline” (water colour) by Timothy Hayward (IS), Glamorgan 

Wales. 
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PANORAMA 

News in Pictures 

Here are some more of the exhibits to be seen at the 
Sunday Mirror National Exhibition of Children’s Art 


“Frog” (red 
clay) by 
Malcolm 
Jones (14), 
Bushioe 
High School, 
Leics. 


1 Cardiff Docks” (gouache) by Graham Smith (15), Seacroft School, Leeds 


“The Crowd” 
(Terra Cotta) 
group 
work by 
12-year-olds 
of The 
Howard ■; 
School, 
Welwyn 
Garden City, 
Herts. 


Cathedral” (poster colour) by Nicholas Sharman (II), 
Bushioe High School, Leics. 


“ Camel ” 
(cement) by 
William 
Harling (16), 
Middlesbrough 
College of Art, 
Yorks. 


“The Cycle Race” (lino-cut and stencil) group work by 13-year-olds of Rhodesway Secondary 

School, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


“Picture of Everett” (charcoal) by Michael Webb (II), 
Edgware School, Middlesex. 
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t 


The latest “ cable ” from C N's adopted ship Braemar Castle 
is from Children's Hostess Diane Tyson-Heap. 

Diane told us all about her job on board in the issue of C N 
dated 19th January, and would like to take this opportunity of 
thanking all those readers who wrote to her then. 

Diane has sent the following from Beira, one of the chief ports 
of Mozambique, on the east coast of Africa. 


Well, here I am again—by 
“request,” so to speak, because so 
many of you have said you would 
like to know what sort of cargo 
the ship carries. 

The Braemar Castle carries all 
sorts of things. On our last trip, 
for example, we left England with 
tractors, cars, bicycles, and 127 
tons of malL for various East 
African ports. We have also 
delivered banknotes (printed in 
England) to the East African 
Governments of Kenya, 
Tanganyika, and Uganda. 

Shopping in Italy 

At Genoa we take on woollen 
goods—and I know from my own 
shopping how lovely these are in 
Italy. These go to South Africa. 
We also carry butter, eggs, and 
fish out here to Beira. (All this 
goes into the freezers.) 

Rhodesia's greatest export is 
copper, and we bring much of this 
back to England in bars each 
about 3 ft. 6 in. long and weighing 
4 cwt. I've just looked out of my 
cabin and seen that they are also 


loading zinc which has been mined 
out here; and cedar-wood, much 
of which is used for parquet 
flooring and can be loaded in 
small blocks, which are easier to 
deal with than the sections of 
ebony tree-trunk that we take on 
in Tanganyika. 

Corned beef 

I am surprised to find that we 
also bring home from here a lot of 
corned beef. The great spaces of 
Rhodesia enable farmers to keep 
large beef herds. 

This time our most amusing 
“ export ” has been fireworks made 
in Britain. Whether these are for 
November 5th or other celebra¬ 
tions, I haven’t been able to find 
out. 

I also see, from the list of all the 
goods we carry, that dogs are 
counted as cargo! These we 
carry on the open deck in special 
kennels. When it gets very hot, 
we hose them down with cold 
water to help to keep them cool. 

Of course, one very important 
cargo is mail. These days it 



The Italian seaport of Genoa 



Aerial view of Kilindini Harbour, Mombasa, Kenya 


is usually parcels, as most people 
send their letters by air. 

Tea from Kenya is another of 
our cargoes. 

As to passengers, on this trip 
we've had about 40 children on 
board. We thoroughly enjoyed our 
usual Fancy Dress and Tea Party, 
and the Children's Sports, although 
the eggs for the egg-and-spoon 
race were soft-boiled and made 
a great mess on the deck (much 
to everyone's joy!) Then the 
Crossing the Line Ceremony want 
off very well. The Ship’s surgeon, 
being a “first-tripper,” underwent 
horrible tortures with tomato 
sauce, fresh eggs, and green and 
pink cream being thrown at him. 
Then he was very severely ducked 
in the pool. v 

Monsoon! 

Unfortunately, after passing 
round the most easterly point of 
Africa into the Indian Ocean, we 
encountered the SW Monsoon 
winds that rocked the ship around 
so that we were unable to keep 
the water in the pool and could 
not have the Aquatic Sports. 
Also we had a number of sea¬ 
sick cases on our hands. 

Quite a few of the children 
have had birthdays on the trip 
and have all had a card and 
present from the Captain—and a 
birthday cake. 

Diane Tyson-Heap 



mm 


this season with 
TIGER ROY OF THE 
ROVERS FOOTBALL ANNUAL 




The one and only book for all you soccer fans! 
128 Pages crammed with Picture Stories and 
articles, many starring Tiger Weekly’s 
popular Roy Race and his Melchester 
Rovers. 

And there are 32 special pages devoted to 
magnificent action and football-interest 
photos. 

Get this great 1964 Football Annual from 
your newsagents now ! Only 8/6d. 

TIGER ROY Price applies u U.K. only 

OF THE ROVERS 
FOOTBALL ANNUAL 



FOOTBALL 

.ANNUAL 1964 



BRIEFLY... 



A huge cattle station in 
Australia’s outback is being 
sold at 2 d. an acre , 1 


Entries for Shankar's Inter¬ 
national Children’s painting 
and essay competition must 
reach New Delhi, India, not 
later than 30 th November, 
1963 . Details are obtainable 
from the Information Service, 
India House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C. 2 . 

The Israeli Government is 
to develop the Dead Sea 
shore as a tourist centre. 


Various objects from the 
salvaged 17 th century Swedish 
warship Vasa have been found 
in the hollow left by the wreck 
in the bed of Stockholm 
harbour. The relics include 
carvings of warriors, mer¬ 
maids, bowmen, dolphins, and 
a gilt lion. 

Lighthouse of old 
bottles 

The Australian Govern¬ 
ment has been asked to 
replace a “ navigation light ” 
in New Guinea which con¬ 
sists of 200 bottles filled 
with silver foil wired to an 
old gate and slung between 
two palm trees. The bottles 
reflect the flash of a light¬ 
house some distance away. 


Food for peace 

Forty million children in 
under-developed countries now 
receive food at school each day 
from United States Food for 
Peace donations.. 


Laugh and live long 

“ Learn to laugh at the 
world and at yourself” was 
the advice given on her 
100 th birthday by Mrs. 
Buchanan Merryman, of 
Atlantic City, USA. 

Wolves are still plentiful 
in north Russia, in spite of 
hunters in planes and heli¬ 
copters equipped with machine- 
guns. 


Crossword 

puzzle 

ACROSS : 3 Eaten on Shrove Tuesday. 7 Spanish dance, or 
short jacket. 8 Cave. 9 Idle talk. 10 One-year-old animal. 
12 Nought. 14 Wander, 17 New Zealand bird. 19 Copied. 
21 Merlin was one. 23 North African desert. 25 Measurement 
from end to end. 26 Eastern. DOWN : 1 Sullen. 2 Fewer. 
3 Remembrance Day flower. 4 Miser. 5 Since. 6 Stretch. 
11 Lie in wait. 13 Leave out. 15 To draw. 16 Damage. 
18 Heat. 20 Abide. 22 District. 24 Cutting tool. 

Answer on page 10 
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The Children s Newspaper, 21st Sefttemner, 1963 

Beginning' 
this 
week 


The 



own presentation of one of William 
Shakespeare’s most amusing plays— 

of Shrew 




Imagine the year is 1600. We’re at the Globe Theatre, London, sitting on three sides of the_stage, 
not only in front. The actor (above) explains the play is a comedy by William Shakespeare 
called “The Taming of the Shrew.” It’s about a bad-tempered, shrewish girl KATHARINA and 
a, boy named PETRUCHI0—a determined fellow, who, to the amazement of his friends and 
Katharina, decides-she shall become his obedient, docile wife. How he succeeds we shall see. 



Katharina rounds on Hortensio and gives him a piece of her mind. “Signor,” she shouts, “A 
shrew I may be, but you—neither of you is important ; neither so big nor so little that I can’t 
hit you over the head and make you cross-eyed !” “Charming!" laughs Tranto, turning to his 
master; but Lucentio, upset by having seen Bianca turn aside crying, murmurs sympathetically: 
* No wonder she cries. Having such an awful sister to put up with makes her life most unhappy.” 



Lucentio meanwhile has fallen head over heels in love with Bianca and, hearing the need for a 
tutor, he decides to apply. To look the part he changes his fine clothes with those of his servant, 
Tranio, explaining that, while Hortensio and Gremio remain outside Bianca’s house, he will be 
inside teaching poetry, music and gradually winning her love. “ Later,” he tells Tranio, “ask 
Signor Baptista for Bianca’s hand in marriage in my name and introduce me to the house.” 





In the opening scene, LUCENTIO and his servant TRANIO are having Tun watching Signor 
BAPTISTA and his two daughters, pretty BIANCA and her elder sister Katharina, talking to 
HORTENSIO and GREMIO. Signor Baptista is saying : “ Gentlemen, Katharina must marry first. 
One of you could marry her. You have my permission to court her.” “ Court ? You mean ccrt 
her!” laughs one. “A man would be foolish to marry such a shrew,” says his friend. 



Signor Baptista orders his daughters indoors and, as Katharina follows the still sobbing Bianca, 
she tauntingly shouts : “ Why not poke a finger in her eye then at least we’ll know why she 
cries! ” Meanwhile, their father decides to ask Gremio and Hortensio if they know of a tutor 
who would teach the girls music and poetry. When he leaves, the two rival suitors realise they 
will need to unite in their efforts to find a husband for the waspish Katharina for their own ends. 



Aimlessly Hortensio and Gremio spend their days sighing for the beautiful Bianca and wishing a 
husband could be found for Katharina, until the surprise arrival of Hortensio's friend 
PETRUCHIO. “ l have come to look for a wife,” he tells Hortensio. “ Maybe you know of a good 
girl I can marry ! ” Gremio and Hortensio wink knowingly at each other. “ Well, yes——” says 
Hortensio. Then he hesitates, wondering whether he dare introduce Katharina to Petruchio. 
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USED STAMPS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


1833 id- Red—G.B.'s 
smallest stamp 1/6 
1853 2d. Blue 1/6 

1365 1/- Green 3/6 

1912 7d. Olive 1/9 

1912 8d. Blk.Yel. 2/6 

1937 K.G.VI 27 values 
complete to 1/- i/- 
K.G.VI 2/6 Green 6d. 
K.G.VI 5/- Bed 1/9 
K.G.VI 10/- Light 5/- 
K.G.VI 10/- Dark 
(heavy postmark) 10/- 
K.G.VI £1 Brown 12/6 


1951 Festival 2/6 
1951 Festival 3/- 
1951 Festival 10/- 
1951 Festival £1 
Q.E.II 5/- Red 
Q.E.II 10/- Blue 
Q.E.II £1 Black 
1958 Games <3> 

1960 Letter Office 

1960 C.L.P.T. (2) 4/- 

1961 Savings Bank 2/- 
1961 C.E.P.T. <S) 2/6 
1961 Parham’tary 2/- 
1963 Uleboat <3> 2/- 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


The Children's Newspaper, 2/st September. 1963 


[All Different) 


100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/. 
50 -as above- 
12 Tristan 
10 N. Rhodesia 
20 Br. Guiana 
20 Singapore 
25 Hitler Heads 
25 Space Rockets 
25 Indonesia 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
25 Norway 
10 Saudi Arabia 


100 Australia 
100 Malaya 
100 S. Africa 
25 N. Zealand 
100 China 
200 Germany 
10 Ascension 
25 Mozambique 
25 Eire 
25 Egypt 
10 Aden 
10 Zanzibar 
10 Burma 
100 World 


5/- 

10 /- 

7/6 

1/6 

1/9 

3/3 

3/- 

2/6 

1/9 

1/3 

2/6 

3/- 

1 /- 

2 /- 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. Full Lists on Request. 

SPECIAL OFFER: 1946 Victory Commemoratlves, complete set of 2 Mint stamps from 
each ol 45 Crown Colonies (90 stamps) 24/- set. 

GIBBONS' PART ONE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH CATALOGUE, 1964 Edition, 864 
Pages, price 25/-, plus l/5d. postage. 

f. A. L. FRANKS LTD., (Dept. C.N.), 140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 


fam 


old 



Catalogue value of this 
genuine unsorted ‘dealer's 
mixture* Is over 30/-, yet we will 
send it—and the ‘PENNY RED'—absolutely 
FREE to all who ask to see our latest 
Approvals. (No need to buy any!) Please 
tell your parents. Send 3d. postage to: 
UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. (DEPT. C.N.4J 
EASTR1NGTON, GOOIE, YORKS. 


A MILLION STAMPS 

AND 

MAGNIFYING GLASSES 

FREE !! 

Have you had your share? Write 
today for 100 different stomps plus 
1 magnifying glass In plastic case 
absolutely free. Send 5d. for return 
postage and request discount Approvals. 
Please tell your Parents. 

BAYONA STAMP CO. (X), 

291 LONDON RD., LEFTWICH GREEN, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 




— x 

go 


H 

P 

Q 


FREE! 

11 ROCKET STAMPS □ 
22 SPORTS STAMPS j 
20 TRIANGULAR STAMPS [/ 

33 ANIMALS AND BIRDS □, 
133 WHOLE WORLD Q % 
STAMP ALBUM □ § 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE together with 
Approvals. We can only afford to 
give one free gift per person but 
additional Items can be purchased at 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back 
guarantee. (P lease tell your -parents.) 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 
(Dept. M54), BRIDGNORTH 


FREE FREE FREE FREE 

Wonder Packet of 30 Space , 
ROCKET. AIRMAIL TRIANGULAR AND 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS. 

Just request our Superior Approvals and 
enclose 4]d. stamp. 

Please tell your Parents. 

CHILTERN STAMPS 

31 First Avenue, AMERSHAM, Bucks. 


10/- G.B. PLUS 
25 WORLD 

te all who ask for our approvals. 
Send 4Jd. In stamps for postage. 

GENUINE APPLICANTS ONLY. 

SOUTHERN STAMPS 

28 James Avenue. Paignton, Devon. 

Please tell your parents. 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

plus Soper Perforation Gauge to alt 
applicants asking to see my famous 
}d. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your -parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN 18) 

S3 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


MODERN FOREIGN PICTORIAL STAMPS 

* 50 DIFFERENT 3/4 if 

50 Different: Animal or Bird or Flower or 
Map or Sports stamps, 5/- each selection; 
Railways 4/6; Ships 3/6: Half Quantities at 
half above prices. ONE PRICE APPROVALS, 
ALL @ Id. EACH. (Mixed Colonial or Mixed 
Foreign.) Please tell your Parents. 
Please enclose 3d. -postage. 

A. JONE5 (CNP) 

2 Grange Avenue, East Barnet, Herts. 


LATEST LARGE PICTORIALS 

AT A PENNY EACH! 

Our Approvals are the 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 

Send S.A.E. for details. 
Please tell your parents. 

PENNY STAMP SHOP 

^ 91, Essex Road, Bognor Regis. 


500 STAMPS 


AT 2d. j, 

.... EACH * 

£ Superb box 500 stamps available to YOU J 
I in your home. Select what you like J 
Z BRITISH COLONIALS. FOREIGN, I 
ITHEMATICS. SPACE NEW ISSUES, I 

* etc. All at 2d. each, * 

* How to obtain a box ? Write N O W i *■ 

t REMBRANDT PHILATELICS, J 

* 2, Newtown Road, Woolston, 

* SOUTHAMPTON, HANTS. * 


You younger brother or sister 

nil lore TREASURE 

The colour weekly which helps 
little children to look and learn. 

• ,24 pages, 12 in full colour. 

FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT 1/- EVERY MONDAY. 




WORLD OF STAMPS 


ISSUES FOR ANDORRA 


CTAMP collectors seem to have a special fondness for small 
countries. San Marino, Liechtenstein, and Monaco are 
all tiny States whose stamps enjoy great popularity, Many are 
specially designed to appeal to collectors and stamp sales pro¬ 
vide welcome revenue for the governments concerned. 

Andorra, the small State high 
in the mountains of the Pyrenees, 
between France and Spain, has a 
different policy. Its people depend 
for their living on farming, 
quarrying stone, and the money 
spent by tourists. But Andorra 
issues only sufficient stamps for 
its postal needs, and it must be 
one of the very few countries 
which have never issued a com¬ 
memorative stamp. 

Sovereignty over Andorra is 
shared by the President of the 
French Republic and the Spanish 




Wuiotj* assjstfj ue pMiosxAWtj 



by C. W. Hill 


centimes value,' which shows 
young Andorrans in one of their 
traditional dances, the sardane. 

The other stamps show scenes 
from Andorra’s long history, 
including the grant of 


Bishop of Urgel. Both France ind ndencc by the Fr * nch Ki 
and Spain have post offices in 
Andorra and issue distinctive 


stamps for use there. 

The French Post Office has 
recently issued three pictorial 
stamps for its Andorran post 
offices. Pictured here is the 20- 


The new stamp, dark blue and 
brown in colour, shows one of the 
two giant radio receivers at 
Nanyay and the artist's idea of a 
star in outer space. " 

Other new French stamps show 
views of historic buildings and 
beauty spots, including the 
Chateau d’ Amboise and the rocky 
shores of the C6te d'Azur. 

Teams from nearly 20 countries 
will be competing in the men’s 
basketball championships to be 
held at Wroclaw, in Poland, during 
October. To celebrate the event, 
the Polish Post Office plans to 
issue a series of six stamps in 
symbolic designs. Pictured here 
is the 5.60-zloty value. 


Louis le Debonnaire, in the 9th 
century. The 1-franc value, Qic- 
tured above, shows the king hand¬ 
ing the charter of independence 
to an Andorran peasant. 

JVom France itself comes a hand¬ 
some stamp in honour of the 
French radio-telescope at Nanyay. 

Similar in purpose to the British 
radio-telescope at Jodrel! Bank, 
the Nanyay installations will be 
completed next year. French 
astronomers will then be able to 
pick up radio signals from stars 
which are far beyond the range of 
optical telescopes. 

El 3S515) 3 §13^13 3 93 3 (US 5) 3 3 333333 3939S3 333333 333333333 3 33333 




PICK A PUZZLE 

SUCH A VERY ODD SHAPE 




FH 



JUMBLED TOWN 

Can you rearrange the 
letters in the words below 
to form the name of a French 
town which is visited annually 
by thousands of pilgrims ? 

OUR SLED 


(/JAN you pick out the figure 
which, apart from its shape, 
is different from the rest? 

WORD SQUARE 

The answer to the four clues 
will, if written below each other, 
read the same across as down. 

Revolve rapidly. 

To peel. 

Part of the eye. 

Bird’s home. 

• • • **•• •« •••••••• 

l TRUE OR FALSE ? * 


THE music to Ibsen’s Peer * 
Gynt suite was com- # 
posed by Edvard Grieg. • 
Chinese is the most widely- * 
spoken language in the * 
world. • 

Henry the Eighth had four * 
wives. # 

••••••••■••••••a* 



Y®LJ have probably seen this 
object on the railway many 
times. But do you know what it 

5 ■> 


SO OUT OF PLACE 

Four of the structures in the 
list below are among the Seven 
Wonders of the Ancient World. 
But the fifth is out of place 
among its companions. Which— 
and why? 

The Pharos Lighthouse; Taj 
Mahal; Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon; Pyramids of Egypt; 
Colossus of Rhodes. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

•3xy t-7 

•3UOZ ZZ ’l|a«a QZ qnnJBAA 81 
•itEdun 9 [ p EJ ,i v f( ., IU $ ? 

W II PW)*3 9 -03V £ •pji!33i N t, 
•Addod e -ssaq z -osojoim i : navoq 
■[BJU3UO 9Z q»3uaq sz •eieubs ez 

■pjEZtyW IZ -pajElJUII UMIA, 

•japuEaPj hi 'Oi32 Zl '3ui|JBSa n i 
•djssoo 6 '“Jiorrj g -oj3|og £ -soxbo 
-UB d £ : SSOHOV - (8 'd) pjOMSSOJ; ) 

•Xjnjuaa 

mil sql U| jjinq ‘leqEjq 

lex ; aaey jo |n 0 

os -sapino-i : u.uoj. 
psqquinp '[EuSis panoj3 
3S[q : 9 — sjauodg 
ioj Aptipads 'S3 aim xis 

pBq sq—3SIEJ i 3IUX 

: 9nJ l £ ES[BJ 40 DII4X 
•3Jngy 3qt jo J3UBnb 
13VX3 UE JOU Si SuipEqs 3qJ 3UIMRip 
ISJg sqi uj : adeqs ppo e qang 
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T/ie Children's Newspaper, 2fst Scptemfcer, 


! 1 


C N’s fiction story 


a ©am m 


We, the Kopchek family, had recently come from Europe to make a new 
life in Chadharen where, to our great disappointment, we were made 
decidedly unwelcome by the Cranstones, our next-door neighbours. 

Mama, my brother Bradislar, and / (I'm Sondra) had been to see our 
new school, and Sandor, my youngest brother, stayed home to explore. 
We had returned to the house to find that Debbie Cranstone, who was only 
four, had disappeared and it was feared she had wandered on to the marshes. 

Naturally, Mama started to worry about Sandor and when there was 
no answering shout to her repeated calls, she became alarmed for his 
safety. As for me, I was scared, too. Realty scared... 


3. The Picnic 

“ /\H, Brad,” I whispered fear- 

V/ folly, thinking about the 
missing child next door, 

“Don't be silly,” said Brad. 
“Getting lost’s not an epidemic— 
it's not catching. He’s probably 
still exploring. I’ll go and see if 
1 can find him.” 

Mama came down as Brad left 
the house. “I know I’m being 
foolish, Sondra,” she said. “ Sandor 
is out having fun somewhere. But 
that little baby from next door 
... so young—and so little.” Her 
face was tight, her voice unsure. 
She walked to the kitchen. “I’m 
going to do what the English do 
in a crisis,” she went on. “ I’m 
going to make a cup of tea.” 

She put the kettle on, crying 
^softly over the match as she struck 
it, and lit the gas. 

Brad ran through the back door, 
and along the short passage to the 
kitchen. 

“Mama,” he called softly. 
“You’d better come.” 

Mama followed Brad, who had 
turned back to the garden at a 
run. “What now?” 

1 followed, fear gnawing at my 
heart again. I caught up with 
them as they reached the old 
tumble-down brick shed among 
the trees. 

Mama and I peered in, and there 
was Sandor with a little girl. They 
were both asleep. It appeared as 
if they had been looking at pic¬ 
ture books together, for a pile of 
them lay beside them. 

Mama gently disturbed the two 
sleepers. Sandor woke fairly 
easily, but Mama lifted little 
Deborah in her arms before she 
opened her eyes. 

Mama said, “Come along, 
Sandor, we must take Debbie 
home.” 

M AMA and Sandor were gone 
only a very short time. 
“Were they pleased to get their 

baby back?” I asked. “And did 
they thank you nicely and ask 
you in?” There was acid in my 
voice. 

Sandor said: “The man said 
‘thank you,’ then he took Debbie 
from Mama at the door and went 
in.” 

“He was worried and anxious 
and the police were there. I 
would have been forgetful, too, if 
such a thing had happened to 
me,” said Mama. 

“Huh!” I said. “There was 
nothing else to be expected from 
such a family” 

“But Debbie’s nice,” said 
Sandor, a frown creasing his fore¬ 
head. “She’s only a baby, and 
she is nice.” 

He looked at me a little 
defiantly. “I like Debbie. She’s 
not like the others. She’s only a 
baby.” 

I sat still, sullen and silent, 
wishing so desperately that I could 
get rid of my horrible feeling of 


resentment. At the slightest thing 
the feeling seemed to take charge 
of me, and because of it I made 
myself, and Mama and Brad and 
Sandor miserable. 

Brad and Sandor went outside. 
When they had gone. Mama said: 
“Our time of unhappiness is over, 
Sondra. Here we can make our 
lives what we will . . .” 

“If other people allow us. Look 
at what has just happened. The 
man couldn’t even say ‘thank 
you ’ properly. I hate these 
people. They are cold and self- 
centred, and they don't want us. 
And they’ll find a way of getting 
rid of us.” 

“No, no!” For the first time 
Mama's voice was angry. “That 
is not so. We are masters of our 
own Jives here. Whether we are 
happy or miserable is up to us. 
Remember that. Now, why don’t 
you go and help Brad?” 

Y WALKED slowly all round the 
garden before I went- up to 
the old outhouse. It was dusk 

now, and Brad and Sandor had 
already been hard at work stack¬ 
ing and clearing. 

Brad looked at me. “You know, 
Sondra, you’re like a sick hen, 
clucking and moaning and feeling 
sorry for yourself. It’s time you 
got out of your moodiness." 

" I’m not moody. I I stopped 
and turned away. 

I was angry, more with myself 
than Brad, because I knew he was 
right. Why did I have this feeling 
of hopelessness, when the rest of 
the family were eager to go for¬ 
ward and build a new life? 

I turned back to Brad and put 
a hand on his arm. 

“ Brad — I’m sorry. Forgive 
me?” 

Brad put his arm round my 
shoulder. “I’ve nothing to for¬ 
give, Sondra . . . but if you could 
show Mama . . ” 

I nodded and bent and kissed 
Sandor. 

It was nearly dark now, and we 
all turned and walked slowly back 
to the empty house. No—it wasn’t 
empty, for Mama was there, fill¬ 
ing each corner of every bare 
room with warmth and comfort. 

The following morning, Mama 
left the house early. “I’m looking 
for work,” she told us lightly. 

She returned at lunch-time, gay, 
triumphant. Her job, she told us, 
was as caretaker of Chad Hall, 
which was a building in the town 
used for public meetings, dances, 
and other functions. 

•I felt a momentary pang. Care¬ 
taker—and Mama, I knew, had 
been a university graduate in our 
old country! But Mama was 
happy about her job, and her 
happiness spilled over on to me. 

\Y/’E were all up early on Mon- 

** day morning. Mama had 
to be at the Hall by eight, and 

Sandor had to be taken to the 



It was the girl who 

Primary School. Tomorrow and 
the days after he would be able 
to go on his own, but on his first 
day Brad and I took him. We 
were not due at the Grammar 
School to start our examinations 
until ten o’clock. 

We were received by the head¬ 
master, a rather straight-faced 
man. After saying in a sort of 
parrot way that he thought Sandor 
would do well, and that he was 
sure he would be happy at school, 
Sandor was led away to join a 
class of other nine-year-olds, 
whom we had seen playing lustily 
and noisily in the school play¬ 
ground before the bell rang. 

I was glad Mama had not been 
able to be there. The sight of 
little Sandor, limping along by the 
side of the thickset, humourless 
schoolmaster, struck me suddenly 
as pathetic. Little Sandor, gentle 
and not strong, was about to be 
pushed into an alien world, and 
none of us would be with him 
to give him strength and encour¬ 
agement. I found it hard to 
swallow as I watched him go, and 
there were tears on my cheeks as 
Brad took my arm. 

We were at the Grammar 
School by a quarter to ten, and 
were welcomed by Dr. Haisman 
himself. How kind he was, and 
how he tried to put us at our 
ease! 

Monday went, and so did Tues¬ 
day, when we completed the last 
two papers, and in the evening we 
compared notes, as we had the 
night before. Brad and I both 
felt we hadn’t done too badly. 
Sandor, full of himself on Mon¬ 
day evening, now reported on his 
second day at school, and Mama 
bubbled about her job 


had been with Philip Cranstone when 1 slapped his face. 

T HERE were still just over three expected some opposition 
weeks to the end of term, Mama. 


from 


and we wouldn’t know how we 

had fared in our examinations for 
at least another week. If we had 
succeeded, we wouldn’t start 
school anyway until the beginning 
of the next term. Brad and I had 
time on our hands. 

On Wednesday morning, after 
Mama had left for work and 
Sandor had gone to school. Brad 
went out. I was glad, because I 
had a plan I wanted to put into 
operation. I wanted to try to find 
some sort of temporary work for 
myself so that I could earn some 
money to put towards my school 
uniform—if I passed the exam. 

I had no idea of the sort of 
work I would be able to do, so 
I decided to walk round the town 
on my own to explore the possi¬ 
bilities. 

When I got back to the house. 
Mama and Brad were there, and 
the success of my morning's ex¬ 
ploration must have been reflected 
on my face, for Brad said: 
“Sondra looks like she’s found a 
gold mine in (he garden.” 

They were in the kitchen, and 
Mama was preparing our light 
mid-day meal. I smiled a little 
sdf-consciously. 

“I’ve got a job so that I can 
buy my school dresses and things,” 
I said. 

“What sort of a job?” Brad 
asked. 

I perched on the edge of the 
kitchen table, and Mama stood 
with her arm round my shoulder, 
looking at me and smiling. 

“Delivering newspapers. Every 
morning before school—and Sun¬ 
days as well, and I’m to be paid 
thirty shillings a week.” I got it 
out all in one breath because I 


But she gave my shoulder a 
squeeze, and said: “Then you’ll 
have to buy yourself a map of 
the town.” 

“Before school? That means 
getting up early. Uh-uh! That’s 
not for me,” said Brad. “I’d 
rather have the sort of job 1'vc 
got.” 

“No! You haven’t been out 
searching for a job, too?” I could 
feel a giggle bubbling. 

Brad grinned and nodded. “I 
have—and I’ve got one. In the 
joinery shop of one of the boat¬ 
yards. I go in every day after 
lunch and bag up all the sawdust 
and shavings. Bag up,” added 
Brad, with deliberate pomposity in 
his voice, “means putting the saw¬ 
dust and shavings into sacks. And 
when the men knock off—finish 
work for the day—at five o’clock. 
I sweep up the shop ready for 
them to Start the next morning. 
And they’re going to give me two 
pounds a week” 

I just looked at Brad and said: 
“Brad!” 

Mama looked at both of us, 
and came and put her dear arms 
round us, looking from one to the 
other as if we were the most won¬ 
derful sights in the world. 

“Now,” she said, her voice just 
a little unsteady. “Now—we are 
ready to start building a wonder¬ 
ful, strong, and happy castle for 
the Kopcheks. With roots—deep 
roots ...” 

T HOSE weeks before Easter 
were full of work for us— 
work which we all enjoyed. From 
the money we earned—Mama, 
Brad and I—we bought paint and 

Continued on page 12 
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A CASTLE FOB THE KOPCHEKS 

continued from page 11 

that we could start Mama went on. “ We could easily 


TOW FINNEY’S 
RETURN 

TySTILLERY, Irish League 
” champions, have what is 
perhaps the most important match 
in which the club has ever been 
concerned—a European Cup game 
against Benfica, Portuguese cham¬ 
pions. It is a fine reward for the 
Irish club, which had waited 60 
years to win the League title. 

Surely the greatest surprise of 
this game, on Wednesday next 
(25th), will be the return of Tom 
Finney, former England and Pres¬ 
ton forward who retired three 
years ago! He has been coaxed 
from his plumbing business in 
Preston by Distillery manager 
George Eastham (father of Ar¬ 
senal's George), who sees Tom as 
the player he needs for this match 
—and perhaps others. 

Tom, now 41, could hardly have 
chosen a sterner test in which to 
make a “come-back’' than to play 
against Benfica, one of the finest 
sides in Europe and former cup 
holders. But to Torn, the ground 
at Windsor Park, Belfast, where 
this cup match is to be played, 
will have pleasant memories, for it 
was there—in 1946—that he gained 
the first of his 76 England caps. 


The Torquay open-air ski slope will have a surface like this 

LEARNING TO SKI 

AT TORQUAY j 

jjftlTAIN’S first open-air plastic ski-run will be opened on i 
5th October, in the grounds oi Pontin’s Barton Hall Chalet i 
Hotel. The run is of plastic matting which has been laid on ] 
a natural slope. -—-—-■ : 

WOMEN AT GOLFj 


! brushes so 
| decorating. And Mama somehow 
i contrived to buy some material to 
! make curtains. She even' stretched 
I her money to some lampshades, 
I too. 

! And so Good Friday came and 
i Mama declared a holiday. 

| “We’ll take our lunch and 
| picnic,’’ she said. 

I We walked as far as the begin- 
I ning of Heron Creek, and on a 
; stretch of tight turf sloping down 
| towards a stream and the edge of 
i the marsh. Mama stopped. 

| Brad said: “This is a good 
I place. Mama." 

I Mama looked round her. “lt‘s 
! lovely,” she agreed. 

I “I’m going to explore the 
I marshes among the reeds,” said 
I Sandor, and limped off happily. 

| We sat quietly for some minutes, 
| just drinking in the warmth and 
: the sun and the sight of the still 
j reeds and the. sea beyond. 

; : Then Mama surprised us with 
I her plan. 

She said she had discovered that 
; Mr. Slater, the owner of the 
I smallest hotel in the town, was 
; new to Chadhaven, just as we 
| vyere. And it seemed that the 
I preceding summer, when lots of 
i visitors came to Chadhaven for 
i sailing holidays, or as tourists, he 
I had been forced to turn people 
| away because the hotel was full, 
i “Now what I thought was this,” 


help. We.have many spare bed¬ 
rooms, and all we would have to 
do would be to give the visitors 
early morning tea, and they would 
breakfast and eat all their other 
meals at the hotel.” 

“ But what about furniture. 
Mama?” I asked. 

“That’s the beauty of - my 
plan!” Mama cried. “Mr. Slater 
is coming to see the house, and 
if we can come to an agreement, 
he will furnish the rooms and 1 
will pay him for the furniture and 
carpets and bed-linen out of the 
money he would pay me for 
taking his overflow of guests.” 

I SAT up. This was exciting. It 
sounded a wonderful way of 
furnishing the 'house, and later 

making money so that maybe 
Mama wouldn’t have to go out to 
work. 

The sound of a footstep close 
by made us look up. We had 
expected to see Sandor, but instead 
it was a girl—the girl who had 
been with Philip Cranstone when 
I slapped his face. She stood 
there on the path just above us, 
looking at us uncertainly. 

“ T’M Sheila Cranstone,” she 
said. “I saw you leave this 
morning and came after you' to 
speak to you.” 

To be continued 
© James Stagg, 1963 . 


Tom Finney 

CELTIC IN 


One of the highlights on that 
day will be demonstrations .by 
members of the British ski' team 
and by instructors from the 
famous Champery Swiss Ski 
School. There will also be a 
typical “beginners’” class and a 
display of the latest in ski equip¬ 
ment and dress. 

Courses arranged 

Each weekend until the end of 
February, courses for beginners 
have been arranged by the Central 
Council of Physical Recreation 
(South-Western Region) in co¬ 
operation with the newly-formed 
Wessex Ski Club. For schools-and 
sports associations, special daytime 
courses can be arranged. 

All who wish to learn more 
about these ski-ing courses should 
write to the CCPR at 29 Market 
Street, Crewkerne, Somerset. 

SWITZERLAND 


(Jlascow Rangers won the Scot¬ 
tish Cup last season, but it 
is Celtic, beaten finalists, who will 
be playing in the European Cup- 
Winners’ Cup. For Rangers also 
won the Scottish League cham¬ 
pionship and so will take part in 
the European Cup, the competi¬ 
tion for League champions. 


Celtic begin their European 
programme by visiting Basle, the 
Swiss champions, this Wednesday. 
The Scots should do well enough 
to ensure that, after the second 
leg, at home on 9th October, they 
enter the next round. 


J^EXT Tuesday (24th) the British j 
women’s 1 golf championship j 
opens at the Royal County Down j 
club. This competition, which has | 
attracted about 100 players from! 
all parts of the world, ends on the i 
following Friday. j 

Holder of the title for the past ; 
two years has been Mrs. Marley i 
Spearman of Sudbury. If she can ! 
win for the third successive year,: 
she will equal the record set up 30 j 
years' ago. Favourite for the title, | 
however, is Miss Joanne: 
Gunderson, the U.S. champion. j 
Joanne took up golf 13 years | 
ago, when she was ten; now she ! 
has played three times for her j 
country in the Curtis Cup. J 

SPORTSLIGHT ON ! 
BLACKPOOL 

• 

^he famous Blackpool illumina- : 

tions, which are on until 27th j 
October, include scenes with a j 
sports theme. ' ; 

An Olympic torch-bearer is the j 
opening spectacle, pointing to : 
scenes which cover all forms of i 
sport, from angling to archery, | 
boxing to tenpin bowling; motor- : 
racing to yachting. And the less i 
energetic sports are covered, too; ■ 
for the “sportslight ” has also: 
been turned on darts and 
dominoes, and snakes and ladders. 


be positioned about a foot higher 
on the line than the actual depth 
of the water (i.e, if the water is 
four feet deep, then your float 
should be set at five feet). You 
may need more than a foot in 
swift-moving waters, while a few 
inches would do in a sluggish 
flow. , 

Pinch split-shots on to the line 
about 18 inches from the hook. 


JF you have ever fished in 
clear wafer, you may have 
noticed that, though there are 
plenty of fish about, they 
completely ignore your bait. 

This is a sign that they are 
unusually shy and suspicious. 
But, provided you are quiet and 
keep well hidden, you can easily 
overcome this problem by 
presenting your bait in such a 
fashion that it rolls along the 


Specially written for C N 
by Harvey Torbett 


and then bait up, with bread or 
cheese paste. You would be wise 
to stick to this kind of bait, since 
it covers the point of the hook, 
and so prevents the latter catching 
in obstructions. Later on, when 
you have acquired the necessary 
skill, you can try your hand with 
maggot and worm baits, when 
the hook point is exposed. 


‘ Tripping ” cheese paste could bring you chub like these 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 




j bottom looking just like a piece 
: of natural food. 

; This method is called tripping 

■ the bottom, and naturally you 
j can only use it where there is 

■ a reasonably strong current. 

■ To begin with, you'll have to 
• plumb the depth of your swim. 
: When you have done this, rig up 

■ your tackle. 

■ Your float should normally 


Your bait is sure to catch the 
bottom, and when it does it will 
pull the float under. The art of 
tripping the bottom is to hold 
the float back until the current 
lifts the bait clear and carries it 
along again. 

Fish, which would otherwise 
ignore your bait, will often fall 
for this tempting method. 

Next Week: Laying On 
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